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?N  the  discussion  of  this  great  and  important  question,  which  has 
been  assigned  to  me,  it  is  essential  that  at  the  outset  its  limits 
are  clearly  understood ;  or,  at  least  in  so  far  as  this  paper  is 
concerned,  the  limits  within  which  it  is  proposed  to  treat  it  should 
be  determined.  It  is  a  subject  which  would  serve  as  an  excellent 
point  of  departure  for  an  excursion  through  the  mission  fields  of 
many  lands,  as  I  have  noticed  that  a  text  often  serves  as  a  point 
of  departure  with  my  preachers,  who  sometimes  depart  so  widely 
from  it  that  they  never  get  back  to  it ;  but  it  is  not  my  purpose 
to  attempt  to  exhaust  all  the  latent  possibilities  of  the  question 
assigned  to  me,  for  I  fear  that  my  audience  would  be  exhausted 
long  before  the  question  was  exhaustively  treated.  I  shall  not, 
therefore,  consider  the  abstract  question  as  to  whether  the  estab¬ 
lishment  or  continuance  of  industrial  mission  work  or  the  found¬ 
ing  of  purely  industrial  missions,  either  in  connection  with  the 
work  of  regular  missionary  societies  or  under  societies  especially 
organized  for  the  purpose,  is  wise  from  the  standpoint  of  Christian 
philanthropy  or  not,  for  this  is  manifestly  a  question  to  which  it  is 
not  possible  to  give  a  categorical  answer  because  so  many  and 
diverse  considerations  are  involved  ;  but  I  propose  to  limit  the 
question  to  the  relation  of  the  ordained  missionary,  the  man  who 
has  been  set  apart  to  the  “  ministry  of  the  word,”  to  philanthropic 
and  industrial  work. 

In  the  preface  to  “The  Crown  of  Wild  Olive,”  for  those 
“  whose  feebleness  of  sight,  or  bitterness  of  soul,  or  the  offence 
given  by  the  conduct  of  those  who  claim  higher  hope,”  rendered 
impossible  the  acceptance  of  the  Christian  belief  in  immortality, 
Ruskin  has  indicated  the  appeal  he  would  fain  have  made  to  them 
for  a  life  of  justice  and  mercy  and  love,  even  though  looking  for¬ 
ward  to  death  as  an  eternal  sleep  ;  and  it  is  conceivable  that,  hold¬ 
ing  “  a  brave  belief  in  death,”  a  man, 


*  A  paper  read  before  the  Madras  Missionary  Conference,  Oct.  14th,  1907. 
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“  Perplext  in  faith,  but  pure  in  deeds,”  1 

might  devote  himself  with  true  self-sacrifice  to  philanthropic  work, 
and,  though  seeing  only  the  darkness 

“  Upon  the  great  world’s  altar-stairs 
That  slope  thro’  darkness  up  to  God,”  2 

love  his  neighbor  as  himself.  But,  though  I  would  not  deny  that 
“  a  brave  belief  in  death  has  been  assuredly  held  by  many  not 
ignoble  persons,”  nor  assume  “  that  such  belief  is  inconsistent  with 
either  purity  of  character,  or  energy  of  hand,”  I  still  maintain  that 
as  Christian  missionaries  we  are  here  under  a  higher  and  more 
noble  commission  than  the  conception  of  duty  under  which  those 
to  whom  human  life  is  “  even  as  a  vapour  that  appeareth  for  a 
little  time  and  then  vanisheth  away  ”  may  perchance  serve  their 
fellow  men.  Our  call  and  our  ordination  to  the  “  ministry  of  the 
word  ”  and  our  mission  to  non-Christian  lands  involves  something 
more  than  the  philanthropic  service  of  men  of  alien  races  in 
foreign  lands  ;  and  I  will  therefore,  in  the  discussion  of  the  question 
which  has  been  assigned  to  me,  keep  in  view  the,  to  me  at  least, 
fundamental  fact  of  our  ordination  to  the  “  ministry  of  the  word.” 
With  this  may  also  be  associated  as  equally  important  the  fact 
that  we  are  commissioned  as  ambassadors  representing  Christ  : 
“We  are  ambassadors  therefore  on  behalf  of  Christ,  as  though  God 
were  entreating  by  us  :  we  beseech  you  on  behalf  of  Christ,  be  ye 
reconciled  to  God  and  in  this  respect  our  ministry  is  a  “  ministry 
of  reconciliation.”  3 

I  have  often  noticed  in  protests  directed  against  the  mode 
of  thought  and  intellectual  tendencies  of  the  present  time  and  in 
pleas  for  a  return  to  the  good  old  days  of  the  Fathers  that  it  is 
seldom  recognized  that  the  world  of  the  twentieth  century  is  far 
different,  intellectually  at  least,  to  the  world  of  the  first  centuries 
of  the  Christian  era  ;  and  yet,  for  example,  the  return  of  Halley's 
comet  in  1910  will  affect  Christendom  quite  differently  from  what 
it  did  in  1456  when  it  “  caused  such  terror  that  Pope  Calixtus 
ordered  prayers  to  be  offered  in  the  churches  for  protection  against 
it.”  But,  after  making  all  due  allowance  for  what  is  due  to  condi¬ 
tions  and  conceptions  which  have  passed  away  or  to  the  narrower 
intellectual  horizon  of  their  day,  I  believe  that  we  can  discover 
certain  fundamental  or  basic  conceptions  and  principles  underlying 
the  methods  and  work  of  the  Apostles,  which  are  as  valid  and 
necessary  for  our  guidance  as  they  were  for  theirs.  Of  course  we 
must  be  careful  to  distinguish  between  the  application  of  these 
basic  principles,  which  necessarily  is  conditioned  or  modified  by 
the  age  in  which  they  lived  and  labored,  and  the  principles  them¬ 
selves  ;  but  we  shall  probably  find  that  conditions  which  remain 
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with  little  or  no  change,  namely,  those  pertaining  to  man’s  moral 
and  religious  nature,  were  the  chief  factors  in  determining  the 
application  of  the  principles  which  guided  the  Twelve  and  Paul  in 
fulfilling  their  ministry.  And  so,  while  we  should  not  ignore  the 
fact  that  in  this  first  decade  of  the  twentieth  century  men  look 
forth  upon  a  far  vaster  universe  than  met  the  vision  of  the  men 
of  the  first  century  and  that  with  this  wider  scientific  outlook 
different  and  deeper  conceptions  of  God  and  natural  law  have 
come,  we  need  to  bear  in  mind  that  the  debauchee  and  the  harlot, 
the  sinning  and  the  sinned  against,  the  slave  and  the  freeman,  the 
base  and  the  weak  and  the  foolish,  as  well  as  the  wise  and  the 
mighty  and  the  noble,  of  the  cities  of  the  Roman  Empire  needed 
not  the  learning  which  Paul  may  have  acquired  in  the  schools  of 
Tarsus  of  Cilicia,  not  the  philosophy  of  the  Tarsian  University, 
not  the  doctrines  of  the  Stoic,  Athenodorus  Kananites  of  Tarsus, 
but  “  Jesus  Christ,  and  him  crucified.”  And  now  I  propose  to 
consider  some  of  these  fundamental  or  basic  conceptions  and 
principles : — 

The  first  of  these  to  which  I  wish  to  invite  attention  is  the 
Apostles’  conception  that  they  were  divinely  called  to  the  ministry 
of  the  word  of  God  and  that  this  ministry  transcended  in  import¬ 
ance  and  urgency  all  other  work.  Before  the  Day  of  Pentecost, 
in  ordaining  a  successor  to  Judas,  Peter  makes  especially  promi¬ 
nent  the  conception  of  the  ministry  of  the  Apostles  as  witnessing 
to  the  resurrection  ;4  but  later,  in  connection  with  the  appoint¬ 
ment  of  the  Seven,  we  find  the  fuller  conception  of  the  ministry 
of  intercession  and  of  the  word  of  God.  5  While  this  later  pro¬ 
nouncement  does  not  exclude  the  conception  of  their  being  in  a 
peculiar  sense  witnesses  of  Christ’s  resurrection,  it  shows  that  as 
the  work  developed  and  the  number  of  disciples  increased  the 
Apostles  came  to  feel  that  it  was  not  fit  for  their  time  and  energies 


4  “  Of  the  men  therefore  that  have  companied  with  us  all  the  time  that  the 
Lord  Jesus  went  in  and  went  out  among  us,  beginning  from  the  baptism  of  John, 
unto  the  day  that  he  was  received  up  from  us,  of  these  must  one  become  a  wit¬ 
ness  with  us  of  his  resurrection.”  Acts  i  :  21,  22. 

5  “  And  the  Twelve  called  the  multitude  of  the  disciples  unto  them,  and 
said,  It  is  not  fit  that  we  should  forsake  the  word  of  God,  and  serve  tables. 
Look  ye  out  therefore,  brethren,  from  among  you  seven  men  of  good  report, 
full  of  the  Spirit  and  of  wisdom,  whom  we  may  appoint  over  this  business. 
But  we  will  continue  stedfastly  in  prayer,  and  in  the  ministry  of  the  word.”’ 
Acts  6  :  2-4. 

Limits  of  space  forbid  any  discussion  of  the  results  which  followed  the 
appointment  of  the  seven,  as  recorded  in  Acts  6  :  1-6;  but,  so  far  as  I  can 
see,  the  fact  that  two  of  the  seven  became  prominent  in  the  Apostolic  Church 
as  evangelists  does  not  invalidate  the  conclusion  which  I  have  drawn  from  the 
Apostles’  pronouncement  in  Acts  6:  2-4,  and  I  am  not  aware  of  any  evidence 
in  the  New  Testament  to  show  that  they  receded  from  the  position  which  they 
took  when  the  seven  were  appointed. 
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to  be  largely  spent  in  the  administration  of  philanthropic  work, 
however  praiseworthy  in  itself,  but  that  their  ministry  was  supreme¬ 
ly  a  ministry  of  prayer  and  of  the  word  of  God,  which  ought 
not  to  be  dissipated  in  the  serving  of  the  tables  of  Christian  phi¬ 
lanthropy  or  almsgiving.  “  It  is  not  fit  that  we  should  forsake  the 
word  of  God,  and  serve  tables.  .  .  .We  will  continue  sted- 

fastly  in  prayer,  and  in  the  ministry  of  the  word/’  In  the  case 
of  the  Apostle  Paul  the  conception  that  he  was  divinely  called  to 
the  “  ministry  of  the  word  "  was  no  less  strong  and  insistent  and 
exclusive  of  all  that  would  interfere  with  its  fulfilment  than  was 
the  conception  of  the  Twelve  :  “  But  I  hold  not  my  life  of  any 
account  as  dear  unto  myself,  so  that  I  may  accomplish  my  course, 
and  the  ministry  which  I  received  from  the  Lord  Jesus,  to  testify 
the  gospel  of  the  grace  of  God.”6 

In  the  second  place,  I  would  point  out  that  the  ministry  to 
which  the  Apostles  was  called  presented  itself  to  them  not  only 
as  the  “  ministry  of  the  word  ”  but  also  as  the  “ministry  of  recon¬ 
ciliation,”  of  which  they  were  ambassadors  on  behalf  of  Christ. 
“  But  all  things  are  of  God,  who  reconciled  us  to  himself  through 
Christ,  and  gave  unto  us  the  ministry  of  reconciliation  ;  to  wit, 
that  God  was  in  Christ  reconciling  the  world  unto  himself,  not 
reckoning  unto  them  their  trespasses,  and  having  committed  unto 
us  the  word  of  reconciliation.  We  are  ambassadors  therefore  on 
behalf  of  Christ,  as  though  God  were  entreating  by  us  :  we  be¬ 
seech  you  on  behalf  of  Christ,  be  ye  reconciled  to  God. ”7  Accept¬ 
ing  the  premise  that  man  needed  to  be  reconciled  to  God  and  that 
this  could  only  be  accomplished  by  the  incarnation,  it  is  not  to  be 
wondered  at  if,  believing  that  to  them  had  been  committed  such  a 
gospel  of  reconciliation  as  is  expressed  in  the  words,  “  God  was 
in  Christ  reconciling  the  world  unto  himself,  not  reckoning  unto 
them  their  trespasses,”  and  looking  upon  themselves  as  ambas¬ 
sadors  commissioned  to  beseech  men  on  behalf  of  Christ  to  be 
reconciled  to  God,  the  Apostles  were  not  greatly  interested  in 
“  social  reform  ”  or  in  philanthropic  efforts  to  better  the  material 
condition  of  the  great  proletariat  of  the  Roman  Empire.  And  so 
we  find  Paul  writing  to  the  church  in  Corinth  as  follows  :  “  Let 
each  man  abide  in  that  calling  wherein  he  was  called.  Wast  thou 
called  being  a  bondservant  ?  care  not  for  it  ;  nay,  even  if  thou 
canst  become  free,  use  it  rather.  .  .  .  Brethren,  let  each  man, 

wherein  he  was  called,  therein  abide  with  God.”8  It  is  doubtful  if 
the  abstract  question  of  the  ethics  of  slavery  ever  presented  itself 
to  the  mind  of  Paul  or  the  other  Apostles  ;  9  and  we  know  that 
Paul  sent  a  runaway  slave  back  to  his  master.  It  was  not  the 
material  conditions,  hard  though  they  might  be,  under  which  this 

()  Acts  20:  24.  7  II.  Cor.  5:  18-20.  8  I.  Cor.  7:  20,  21,  24. 

^  Harnack’s  Expansion  of  Christianity  ;  Book  II.,  Chap,  iii.,  7. 
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brief  earthly  life  was  passed  but  the  relation  in  which  men  stood 
to  God  and  the  conditions  under  which  eternity  would  be  passed 
that  loomed  large  before  the  eyes  of  the  Apostles  ;  and  it  was  this 
conception  of  the  eternal  issues  involved  in  their  embassy  that 
makes  the  aged  prisoner  Paul,  even  when  friends  forsook  him  and 
death  drew  nigh,  exult  that  before  the  highest  tribunal  of  the 
Roman  Empire  the  gospel  message  that  God  was  in  Christ  recon¬ 
ciling  the  world  unto  himself  had  been  fully  proclaimed.10  Whether 
Paul  the  Jew,  a  Pharisee,  a  son  of  Pharisees,  brought  up  in  the 
Holy  City  at  the  feet  of  the  great  teacher  and  doctor  of  the  law, 
Gamaliel  ;  or  Paul  of  Tarsus  in  Cilicia,  “  a  citizen  of  no  mean  city,” 
and  by  birth  a  Roman  citizen  ;  or  Paul  the  Roman  citizen  of  wealth 
and  high  social  position*  *  who,  though  a  prisoner,  was  allowed  to 
take  with  him  to  Rome  servants  to  minister  to  him  and  was  also 
permitted  to  visit  his  friends  at  Sidon  and  whose  counsel  was 
evidently  of  the  utmost  value  in  the  voyage  to  Rome,  though  at 
first  disregarded  ;  or  Paul,  “a  prisoner  of  Christ  Jesus,”  and  yet 
“  an  ambassador  in  chains  for  the  gospel,”  asking  for  the  prayers 
of  the  church  in  Ephesus  ;*2  from  the  time  when  the  call  to  be  an 
Apostle  came  to  him  until  the  closing  scene  of  his  life,  when,  after 
the  message  had  been  fully  delivered  before  the  Supreme  Court  of 
Rome,  if  not  before  Nero  himself,  he  suffered  martyrdom,  Paul 
thought  of  himself  as  one  “  separated  unto  the  gospel  of  God.”*3 

We  have  seen  that  as  ministers  of  the  word  of  God  the 
Apostles  accepted,  as  one  of  the  fundamental  principles  by  which 
they  ordered  their  ministry,  the  principle  that  it  was  not  fit  that 
they  “  should  forsake  the  word  of  God,  and  serve  tables.”  More¬ 
over,  as  ambassadors  of  the  “  ministry  of  reconciliation,”  the 
Apostles  accepted  the  principle  that  nothing  should  be  allowed  to 
compromise  or  discredit  their  mission  or  embassy  and  considered 
that  death  was  preferable  to  failure  brought  upon  their  mission  by 
their  own  acts  or  default.  In  both  the  epistles  to  the  Corinthians 
Paul  states  that  when  in  Corinth  he  did  not  choose  to  use  his  right 
to  support  or  financial  help  from  his  converts  there,  though  he  was 
sometimes  in  want,  in  order  that  he  might  cause  no  hindrance  to 
the  gospel :  “  Nevertheless  we  did  not  use  this  right ;  but  we  bear 
all  things,  that  we  may  cause  no  hindrance  to  the  gospel  of 

Christ . But  I  have  used  none  of  these  things  :  and  I 

write  not  that  it  may  be  done  in  my  case  ;  for  it  were  good  for 


10  II.  Timothy  4  :  16-18.  11  Ramsay's  St.  Paul,  Chap.  xiii.  7* 

12  “  With  all  prayer  and  supplication  praying  at  all  seasons  in  the  Spirit, 
and  watching  thereunto  in  all  perseverance  and  supplication  for  all  the  saints, 
and  on  my  behalf,  that  utterance  may  be  given  unto  me  in  opening  my  mouth, 
to  make  known  with  boldness  the  mystery  of  the  gospel,  for  which  I  am  an 
ambassador  in  chains  ;  that  in  it  I  may  speak  boldly  as  I  ought  to  speak.” — 
Eph.  6:  18-20.  13  Romans  1  :  1. 
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me  rather  to  die,  than  that  any  man  should  make  my  glorying 
void/'H  Regarding  the  famine  relief  fund  contributed  by  the 
churches  founded  by  Paul,  in  the  first  letter  to  the  Corinthians,  he 
writes  as  follows  :  “  And  when  I  arrive,  whomsoever  ye  shall 
approve,  them  will  I  send  with  letters  to  carry  your  bounty  to 
Jerusalem:  and  if  it  be  meet  for  me  to  go  also,  they  shall  go  with 
me  ;  ”  15  and  later,  in  the  second  letter  to  the  Corinthians,  he 
writes  :  “  And  we  have  sent  together  with  him  the  brother  whose 
praise  in  the  gospel  is  spread  through  all  the  churches  ;  and  not 
only  so,  but  who  was  also  appointed  by  the  churches  to  travel 
with  us  in  the  matter  of  this  grace,  which  is  ministered  by  us  to 
the  glory  of  the  Lord,  and  to  show  our  readiness  :  avoiding  this, 
that  any  man  should  blame  us  in  the  matter  of  this  bounty  which 
is  ministered  by  us  :  for  we  take  thought  for  things  honorable,  not 
only  in  the  sight  of  the  Lord,  but  also  in  the  sight  of  men." 16 
Though  he  believed  that  this  grace  or  bounty  ministered  by  them 
was  ministered  to  the  glory  of  the  Lord,  Paul  was  none  the  less 
solicitous  that  no  blame  or  reproach  should  follow  upon  his  mini¬ 
stration  to  the  famine-stricken  brethren  of  Jerusalem  ;  but  it  was 
doubtless  the  desire  that  in  the  administration  of  famine  relief  he 
might  cause  no  hindrance  to  the  gospel  of  Christ  rather  than 
concern  for  his  personal  reputation,  which  was  uppermost  in  his 
thought. 

So  far  I  have  sought  briefly  to  determine  some  of  the 
fundamental  or  basic  conceptions  which  the  Apostles  had  of  their 
ministry  and  also  the  principles  of  action  which  followed  from 
these  conceptions ;  but,  while  I  believe  that  those  which  I  have 
given  are  of  fundamental  importance,  it  is  of  course  manifest  that 
so  brief  a  study  of  such  a  great  subject  cannot  be  exhaustive.  It 
seems  to  me  that  these  conceptions  and  principles  are  as  valid  for 
us,  who  seek  to  advance  the  gospel  of  Christ  in  India  at  the 
beginning  of  the  twentieth  century,  as  they  were  for  the  Apostles 
in  the  first  century.  Probably  in  the  Apostolic  Age  there  was  as 
much  room  for  philanthropic  and  industrial  mission  work  as  there 
is  in  India  to-day,  and  I  think  that  there  was  more ;  and,  as  is 
brought  out  in  the  chapter  on  “  The  Gospel  of  Love  and  Charity  " 
of  Harnack’s  great  work  on  the  “  Expansion  of  Christianity  in 
the  First  Three  Centuries,"  in  the  early  Church  there  was  no  lack 
of  philanthropic  effort  or  industrial  work  in  the  sense  that  the 
local  churches  sought  to  provide  work  for  u  those  who  were  able 
to  work,  and  at  the  same  time  kept  hunger  from  those  who  were 


I.  Cor.  g:  12,  15;  Comp.  Acts  20:  33,  34;  II.  Cor.  11  :  7-12  and 
12  :  14-18  ;  and  I.  Thes.  2:5ft'. 


T5  I.  Cor.  16  :  3,  4. 


16 


II.  Cor.  8  :  18-21. 
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unfit  for  any  labour.”  ^  But  it  was  the  indigenous  churches,  and 
not  the  missionaries  like  the  Apostles,  which  undertook  this  work, 
though  sometimes  in  the  case  of  great  calamities,  as  in  the  case  of 
the  offering  for  the  relief  of  the  famine-stricken  disciples  in  the 
Holy  Land,  no  doubt  the  suggestion  came  from  the  Apostles  ; 
and  there  will  be  a  vast  difference  between  philanthropic  and 
industrial  work  initiated  and  carried  on  by  the  Church  in  India 
and  such  work  initiated  and  carried  on  by  missionaries  from  Europe 
and  America.  So  far  as  I  can  see  from  the  New  Testament,  the 
position  taken  by  the  missionaries  of  the  Apostolic  Age  was  that 
taken  by  the  Twelve  when  the  seven  deacons  were  appointed, 
namely,  “  It  is  not  fit  that  we  should  forsake  the  word  of  God, 

and  serve  tables . We  will  continue  stedfastly  in  prayer, 

and  in  the  ministry  of  the  word.” 


*7  But  we  have  not  yet  alluded  to  what  was  the  really  noticeable  feature 
in  this  connection.  We  have  already  come  across  several  passages  which  would 
lead  us  to  infer  that,  together  with  the  recognition  that  every  Christian  brother 
had  the  right  to  a  bare  provision  for  livelihood,  the  early  Christian  church  also 
admitted  its  obligation  to  secure  this  minimum  either  by  furnishing  him  with 
work  or  else  by  maintaining  him.  Thus  we  read  in  the  pseudo-Clementine 
homilies  (ep.  Clem.,  viii.):  “For  those  able  to  work,  provide  work;  and  to 
those  incapable  of.  work,  be  charitable.”  Cyprian  also  (ch.  ii.)  assumes  that  if 
the  church  forbids  some  teacher  of  dramatic  art  to  practise  his  profession,  it 
must  look  after  him,  or,  in  the  event  of  his  being  unable  to  do  anything  else, 
provide  him  with  the  necessaries  of  life.  We  were  not  aware,  however,  if  this 
was  really  felt  to  be  a  duty  by  the  church  at  large,  till  the  discovery  of  the 
Didache.  This  threw  quite  a  fresh  light  on  the  situation.  In  the  Didache  (xii.) 
it  is  ordained  that  no  brother  who  is  able  to  work  is  to  be  maintained  by  any 
church  for  more  than  two  or  three  days.  The  church  accordingly  had  the  right 
of  getting  rid  of  such  brethren.  But  the  reverse  side  of  this  rig'ht  was  a  duty. 
“  If  any  brother  has  a  trade,  let  him  follow  that  trade  and  earn  the  bread  he 
eats.  If  he  has  no  trade,  exercise  your  discretion  in  arranging  for  him  to  live 
among  you  as  a  Christian  but  not  in  idleness.  If  he  will  not  do  this  (i.e., 
engage  in  the  work  with  which  you  furnish  him),  he  is  trafficking  with  Christ 
(Kristemporos) .  Beware  of  men  like  that.”  It  is  beyond  question,  therefore, 
that  a  Christian  brother  could  demand  work  from  the  church,  and  that  the 
church  had  to  furnish  him  with  work.  What  bound  the  members  together, 
then,  was  not  merely  the  duty  of  supporting'  one  another — that  was  simply  the 
ultima  ratio ;  it  was  the  fact  that  they  formed  a  g'uild  of  workers,  in  the  sense 
that  the  churches  had  to  provide  work  for  a  brother  whenever  he  required  it. 
This  fact  seems  to  me  of  great  importance,  from  the  social  standpoint,  The 
churches  were  also  labour  unions.  The  case  attested  by  Cyprian  proves  that 
there  is  far  more  here  than  any  merely  rhetorical  maxim.  The  church  did  be¬ 
come  in  this  way  a  refuge  for  people  in  distress,  who  were  prepared  to  work. 
Its  attractive  power  was  consequently  intensified,  and  from  the  economic  stand¬ 
point  we  must  attach  very  high  value  to  a  union  which  provided  work  for  those 
who  were  able  to  work,  and  at  the  same  time  kept  hung'er  from  those  who  were 
unfit  for  any  labour. — ‘ Expansion  of  Christianity  in  the  First  Three  Centuries' 
by  Adolf  Harnack  ;  Book  IF,  Chap.  Ill.  (Pp.  217-219  of  the  1st  volume  of 
the  English  translation  by  Janies  Moffatt.) 
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In  the  second  part  of  this  paper  I  propose  to  consider 
what,  in  the  light  of  the  preceding  study,  should  be  our  relation 
as  ministers  of  the  word  of  God  and  ambassadors  of  the  “  minis¬ 
try  of  reconciliation  ”  to  the  heterogeneous  people  of  India,  by 
our  ordination  “  separated  unto  the  gospel  of  God,”  to  philanthro¬ 
pic  and  industrial  work. 

Though  I  am  uncertain  whether  the  question  of  our  rela¬ 
tion  to  emergency  philanthropic  work,  such  as  is  necessitated  by 
famine  and  other  great  calamities,  rightly  comes  within  the  scope 
of  this  question  as  stated,  I  would  say,  in  passing,  that  I  assume 
that  in  the  presence  of  great  calamities  our  duty  to  do  what  we 
can  to  save  human  life  is  too  obvious  to  need  argument  or  be 
questioned.  As  we  would  not  attempt  to  justify  the  failure  of  the 
Priest  and  Levite  of  the  parable  to  succor  the  man  who  had  fallen 
among  robbers,  on  the  ground  that  their  connection  with  the 
service  of  the  sanctuary  absolved  them  from  the  obligation  to 
manifest  ordinary  humanity  to  a  fellow  man  in  extreme  need,  so 
it  could  not  be  maintained  that  our  ordination  to  the  Christian 
ministry  in  any  degree  reduces  our  responsibility  toward  our  fellow 
men  in  the  presence  of  great  and  widespread  calamity,  such  as 
famine  or  earthquake  or  flood  or  pestilence.  It  would,  however, 
be  well  if  we  could  always  guard  against  misconception  or 
suspicion  or  blame,  in  connection  with  the  administration  of  funds 
for  the  relief  of  famine  and  other  great  calamities,  by  associating 
with  ourselves  men  especially  appointed  by  the  churches  con¬ 
tributing  the  funds  for  their  distribution,  as  Paul  did,  “  that  we 
may  cause  no  hindrance  to  the  gospel  of  Christ.”  Though 
medical  mission  work  and  secular  education,  as  given  in  mission 
schools  and  colleges,  might  both  from  certain  standpoints  be 
classed  as  philanthropic  work,  I  hardly  think  such  work  was 
contemplated  in  the  framing  of  the  question  assigned  to  me  ;  and 
so  I  will  not  enter  into  any  discussion  of  these  branches  of 
Christian  philanthropy.  I  shall,  therefore,  confine  my  considera¬ 
tion  to  what  is  understood  by  industrial  mission  work,  which  is 
not  easily  defined  in  a  brief  but  comprehensive  definition,  but 
which  nevertheless  we  all  doubtless  understand.  The  aim  of  such 
mission  effort  is  for  the  most  part,  if  not  altogether,  to  provide 
work  for  those  converts  and  adherents  who  have  no  wmk,  or  have 
at  the  best  but  a  precarious  means  of  livelihood,  or  to  better  the 
material  condition  of  the  Christian  community,  which  in  India  is 
often  drawn  from  the  poorest  of  the  poor,  or  both  these  objects 
may  be  aimed  at ;  and  in  seeking  to  better  their  material  condi¬ 
tion  and  raise  the  Christian  community  to  a  higher  social  level  the 
commoner  trades  may  be  taught  in  a  practical  way,  or  the  Christ¬ 
ians  may  be  colonized  on  land  granted  by  Government,  or  secured 
in  other  ways,  or  else  small  grants  of  land  may  be  secured 
for  them  in  their  own  neighborhood.  The  general  aim  is  usually 
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to  increase  the  average  income  of  the  wage  earners  and  generally 
better  the  social  and  economic  condition  of  the  Christian  com¬ 
munity  ;  but  sometimes,  with  this  general  aim,  there  is  the  purpose 
to  make  them  more  independent  industrially  and  economically  of 
the  higher  castes,  and  there  may  also  be  an  idea  that  industrial 
mission  work  will  promote  self-support  on  the  part  of  the  Indian 
churches. 

The  first  consideration  which  presents  itself  to  my  mind  in 
thinking  of  this  subject  is  that  when  we  launch  out  in  philanthro¬ 
pic  and  industrial  work,  as  somewhat  roughly  defined  in  the  second 
half  of  the  preceding  paragraph,  we  sooner  or  later  come  to  the 
place  where  we  must  virtually  choose  between  the  ministry  of  the 
word  of  God  and  the  serving  of  tables  ;  and  I  fear  that  sometimes, 
probably  gradually  and  unconsciously,  the  word  of  God  is  forsaken 
to  serve  the  tables  of  Christian  philanthropy  or  industrial  mission 
work.  If  the  personal  reference  may  be  permitted,  I  would  state 
that  I  have  been  in  charge  for  over  ten  years  of  a  mission  field 
comprising  one  of  the  poorest  taluks  in  the  whole  Madras  Presi¬ 
dency,  a  taluk  so  poor  and  arid  that  not  long  ago  the  Collector  of 
the  District,  in  conversation  with  me,  remarked  that  he  did  not 
know  what  to  do  with  it  as,  on  account  of  its  poverty,  it  was  a 
great  problem.  The  Christian  community  of  my  field  number 
about  ten  thousand  souls  exclusive  of  those  connected  with  other 
missions,  all  belonging  to  the  Panchama  community.  I  have  had 
much  to  do  with  famine  relief ;  and  I  may  remark,  in  passing,  that 
I  believe  that  famine  and  famine  relief  has  proved  injurious  to  the 
church  as  a  spiritual  body,  for  I  have  seen  that  those  who  received 
the  least  help  are,  as  a  rule,  in  better  condition  spiritually  than 
those  who  received  the  most  help.  There  has,  therefore,  been  no 
lack  of  inducement  for  me  to  undertake  philanthropic  and  industrial 
work  on  an  extensive  scale,  if  I  should  consider  the  size  and  po¬ 
verty  of  the  Christian  community  and  the  barren  soil  and  uncertain 
rainfall  of  the  taluk  ;  but  between  me  and  all  schemes  for  improv¬ 
ing  the  social  and  economic  condition  of  the  Christian  community 
under  my  charge,  by  industrial  and  commercial  enterprises  or  by 
acting  as  land  agent  for  the  Christian  community  in  the  securing 
of  Government  land,  has  stood  the  solemn  dictum  of  the  Apostles  : 
“  It  is  not  fit  that  we  should  forsake  the  word  of  God,  and  serve 
tables.”  And  so,  aside  from  emergency  philanthropic  work  such 
as  famine  relief,  I  have  felt  that  I  had  about  as  much  business  to 
take  up  industrial  work  as  Isaiah  had  after  his  lips  had  been  touch¬ 
ed  with  the  live  coal  from  off  the  altar  and  he  had  received  the 
divine  commission. 

But  sometimes  it  may  appear  that  philanthropic  and  indus¬ 
trial  work  gives  increased  opportunity  for  the  fulfilment  of  the 
“  ministry  of  the  word”  because  of  the  number  of  people  with 
whom  one  comes  in  contact  and  the  consequent  opportunities  for 
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preaching  the  gospel,  just  as  it  might  be  argued  with  considerable 
plausibility  that  in  view  of  the  prominent  position  which  Stephen 
soon  took  and  the  subsequent  career  of  Philip,  the  twelve  instead 
of  conserving  their  ministry  by  the  decision  to  “  continue  stedfastly 
in  prayer  and  in  the  ministry  of  the  word  ”  were  really  restricting 
its  scope  and  limiting  its  success.  I  have  known  of  missionaries 
requiring  all  who  were  on  famine  relief  works  under  their  charge 
to  attend  prayers  daily  ;  and  I  was  told  that  even  non-Christians 
would  be  dismissed  from  the  work  if  they  did  not  attend.  Though 
the  motive  prompting  such  a  requirement  may  be  of  the  highest, 
such  a  method  of  propagating  the  truth  reminds  me  of  the  annual 
Christian  sermon  on  Holy-Cross  Day  in  Rome,  which  the  Jews 
were  forced  to  attend,  “  as  it  was  of  old  cared  for  in  the  merciful 
bowels  of  the  church,  that,  so  to  speak,  a  crumb  at  least,  from  her 
conspicuous  table  here  in  Rome,  should  be,  though  but  once  yearly, 
cast  to  the  famishing  dogs,  under-trampled  and  bespitten-upon 
beneath  the  feet  of  the  guests  18  and  I  always  feel  that  these 
missionaries  would  be  filled  with  “  righteous  indignation  ”  if,  for 
example,  a  Mohammedan  in  charge  of  a  work  on  which  a  number 
of  their  Christians  were  employed  should  require  all  on  the  work, 
whether  Christian  or  Hindu  or  Mohammedan,  to  attend  prayers 
in  the  mosque  at  sunset  every  day  on  pain  of  dismissal.  But  aside 
from  the  question  of  the  ethics  of  our  seeking  to  compel,  by  a 
blow  virtually  aimed  at  his  stomach,  a  non-Christian  to  attend  a 
Christian  religious  service,  though  I  personally  hold  strongly  that 
we  have  no  right  to  violate  any  man’s  religious  liberty  and  freedom 
of  conscience,  it  seems  to  me  that  there  is  no  necessity  for  us  to 
rely  on  such  adventitious  aids  or  advantages  in  order  to  gain  a 
hearing  for  our  message.  Neither  Isaiah  after  the  live  coal  from  off 
the  altar  had  touched  his  lips  and  he  had  received  the  divine 
command  to  go  ;  nor  Peter  after  he  was  u  clothed  with  power  from 
on  high  "  according  to  the  promise  of  the  risen  Christ,  nor  Paul  after 
he  had  by  the  “  heavenly  vision  ”  seen  as  he  drew  near  to  Damascus 
been  henceforward  “  separated  unto  the  gospel  of  God,”  needed  to 
establish  philanthropic  and  industrial  work  in  order  to  secure  hear¬ 
ers  for  their  message  ;  and  I  assuredly  believe  that  to-day  the  man 
who  has  a  real  message  into  which  he  puts  himself,  as  Isaiah  and 
Paul  put  themselves  in  their  message,  will  not  want  for  hearers. 
It  seems  to  me  that  one  great  source  of  weakness  in  the  Christian 
pulpit  of  to-day  is  the  tendency  to  rely  upon  adventitious  aids  and 
attractions  for  filling  the  pews  instead  of  trusting  to  the  inherent 
power  of  the  gospel  message  to  attract  and  hold  men  ;  but  the 
ministry  of  a  Spurgeon  or  a  Lorimer  shows  that  to-day  the  man 
who  preaches  a  virile  gospel  with  all  his  powers  of  mind  and  soul 
will  not  lack  for  hearers. 
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See  the  poem,  “  Holy-Cross  Day,”  by  Robert  Browning. 
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Together  with  the  thought  that  by  taking  up  philanthropic 
and  industrial  work  he  is  really  enlarging  the  scope  of  his  ministry 
by  the  gaining  of  new  opportunities  for  preaching  the  gospel, 
there  may  come  to  the  missionary  the  suggestion  that  the  preached 
word  is  really  rather  intangible,  at  least  as  far  as  non-Christians 
are  concerned,  and  that  if  he  goes  in  for  philanthropic  and  indus¬ 
trial  work  on  a  large  scale  there  is  something  tangible  to  which  he 
can  point  as  one  of  the  credentials  of  his  ministry,  somewhat  as 
the  humanitarian  work  of  Christ  in  healing  the  sick  and  raising 
the  dead  and  feeding  the  multitudes,  may  be  pointed  out  as  witness¬ 
ing  to  his  divine  commission  as  the  Saviour  of  the  world.  If  the 
man  who  causes  two  blades  of  grass  to  grow  where  one  grew 
before  is  a  benefactor,  it  would  seem  that  the  missionary,  or 
mission,  causing  the  poor  outcaste  to  have  two  coats  to  his  back 
where  there  was  none  before  was  deserving  of  all  praise  and  emu¬ 
lation  ;  but,  after  all,  the  vital  question  for  us  and  for  him  also  is 
whether  in  the  giving  of  coats,  or  house,  or  land,  or  employment 
we  are  giving  to  the  poor  and  degraded  outcaste  the  best  that 
we  have  in  our  power  to  give.  If  he  also  needs  to  be  reconciled 
to  God  and  it  was  also  for  him  that  “  God  was  in  Christ  reconcil¬ 
ing  the  world  unto  himself,  not  reckoning  unto  them  their  tres¬ 
passes,”  and  if  his  soul  needs  to  be  prepared  for  an  eternal  life 
compared  to  which  this  earthly  life  is  in  its  fabric  “  as  fragile  as  a 
dream,  and  the  endurance  of  it  as  transient  as  the  dew,”^  we  can 
give  to  him  in  the  gospel  of  the  crucified  Christ  what  is  more  truly 
tangible  than  coats  or  house,  or  land,  or  employment  for  it  is  “  the 
power  of  God,  and  the  wisdom  of  God.”20  “  While  we  look  not 

at  the  things  which  are  seen,  but  at  the  things  which  are  not  seen  : 
for  the  things  which  are  seen  are  temporal ;  but  the  things  which 
are  not  seen  are  eternal.  ”21  But  even  if  we  should  consider  that 
in  the  case  of  those  numbered  among  the  “  submerged  tenth  ”  of 
Indian  society  temporal  and  material  considerations  make  so 
insistent  an  appeal  that  we  may  not  disregard  it,  I  would  reply 
that  it  is  my  decided  conviction  that  if  the  gospel  of  Christ  in  all 
its  fullness  and  power  could  be  so  effectually  incorporated  into  the 
lives  and  character  of  the  Christians  of  my  field  that  they  became 
truthful  and  honest  and  trustworthy  this  would  do  more  to  im¬ 
prove  their  material  condition  than  any  industrial  work  or  enter¬ 
prise  which  I  might  carry  on.  There  are  some  of  my  Christians 
who  move  in  very  elliptical  orbits  around  the  “  Sun  of  Righteous¬ 
ness  ;  ”22  and  it  was  reported  some  years  ago  that  one  of  these 


I(^  Ruskin  :  Sesame  and  Lilies ,  Lect.  III. 

20  I.  Cor.  i  :  24.  21  II.  Cor.  4:  18. 

22  If  it  were  not  for  my  belief  in  the  doctrine  of  the  perseverance 
of  the  saints,  I  would  be  inclined  to  think  that  some  of  these  “  wandering  stars  ” 
were  moving  in  parabolic  or  hyperbolic  orbits  ;  but,  though  they  may  appear  to 
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“  wandering  stars  ”  in  some  way  had  secured  the  appointment  of 
village  magistrate  of  a  village  in  another  part  of  the  district.  Of 
course  it  was  a  very  unusual  thing  for  a  Panchama  to  be  given 
this  position,  and  it  might  have  been  expected  that  there  would 
have  been  a  good  deal  of  opposition  and  trouble  over  the  pre¬ 
sumption  of  one  of  the  despised  outcastes  aspiring  to  be  magistrate 
of  the  village  ;  but,  so  it  was  reported,  the  ryots  found  that  in  the 
collection  of  the  land  revenue  and  in  other  matters  the  new  village 
magistrate  was  so  much  more  honest  than  any  that  they  had 
had  before,  that  other  villages  also  in  that  part  of  the  district 
began  to  want  Christians  for  village  magistrates.  I  cannot  vouch 
for  the  strict  historical  accuracy  of  this  incident  in  all  its  details, 
as  I  had  no  means  of  verifying  these  reports  ;  but  I  give  it  simply 
to  illustrate  the  point  that  I  would  make,  namely,  that  the  gospel 
which  we  bring  to  the  people  when  incorporated  into  their  lives 
and  character  is  not,  even  as  regards  this  earthly  life  and  its  highest 
good  and  true  prosperity,  so  intangible  after  all. 

The  second  consideration  which  presents  itself  to  me  is  that 
when  we  take  up  industrial  or  other  enterprises  in  order  to  better 
the  material  condition  of  the  Christian  community  we  run  a  grave 
risk  of  in  some  measure  compromising  our  position  as  ambassadors 
of  Christ.  In  the  first  part  of  this  paper  we  have  seen  how 
important  Paul  considered  it  that  in  connection  with  both  his 
support  as  a  minister  of  the  gospel  of  Christ  and  also  the  trans¬ 
mission  and  distribution  of  the  famine  funds  collected  in  the 
churches  founded  by  him  no  blame  should  attach  to  him,  or 
hindrance  be  caused  to  the  gospel  of  Christ.  As  regards  support 
the  general  custom  is  in  harmony  with  Paul’s  practice  at  Corinth 
in  that  as  a  rule  no  part  of  the  missionary’s  support  comes  from 
the  mission  churches  to  which  he  ministers  ;  but,  as  regards  finan¬ 
cial  matters,  I  fear  that  some  modern  missionaries,  in  their  zeal  to 
change  for  the  better  social  and  economic  conditions,  are  not  al¬ 
ways  as  careful  as  Paul  and  his  associates  were  to  ensure  that  no 
blame  attaches  to  them  as  ambassadors  of  the  “  ministry  of  re¬ 
conciliation.” 

Consider  the  case  of  missionaries  in  charge  of  ordinary 
fields,  comprising  in  the  case  of  the  American  Baptist  Telugu 
Mission  one  or  more  taluks  with  a  total  population  anywhere  from 
about  sixty  thousand  to  several  hundred  thousand,  and  with  the 
care  of  from  a  few  scores  up  to  some  thousands  of  communicants 
and  adherents.  Of  course  in  most  of  these  mission  fields  other 
missions  are  at  work,  but  this  does  not  affect  the  missionary’s 
responsibility  as  regards  the  Christian  community  to  which  he 
ministers  and  his  work  of  training  and  directing  the  native  evange- 

be  receding  from  the  “Sun  of  Righteousness”  in  “orbits  which  we  are  unable 
to  distinguish  from  parabolas,”  1  prefer  to  trust  that  “it  is  possible  they  may 
be  extremely  elongated  ellipses.” 
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lists,  pastors,  and  assistants  associated  with  him.  Further,  consi¬ 
der  that  these  missionaries  believe  that  they  “  have  been  approved 
of  God  to  be  intrusted  with  the  gospel  ” ;  23  and,  lastly,  take 
into  full  consideration  the  fact  that  they  are  living  among  a  people 
whose  ethical  standards  and  ideals  as  regards  honesty  in  the  hand¬ 
ling  of  money  and  commercial  transactions  generally  are,  to  say 
the  least,  no  higher  than  were  those  of  the  people  among  whom 
Paul  labored.  Now,  under  such  conditions  and  with  such  re¬ 
sponsibilities,  let  the  missionary  embark  in  industrial  enterprises, 
which,  though  they  may  appear  to  him  as  pure  Christian  philan¬ 
thropy  and  legitimate  mission  effort  as  well,  are  in  the  eyes  of 
the  non-Christians  and  most  of  the  Christians  commercial  enter¬ 
prises,  so  that  he  becomes  virtually  the  employer  of  many  of  his 
Christians  and  some  non-Christians,  who  are  thus  his  employees  ; 
and  it  seems  to  me  that  he  places  himself  in  a  false  position  which 
discredits  his  high  calling  as  an  ambassador  of  Christ.  Whether 
he  finances  the  undertaking  with  mission  money  or  acts  as  virtually 
the  agent  for  some  firm  in  a  seaport  city,  and  whether  it  is  conducted 
at  loss  or  brings  some  profit  to  the  mission,  I  do  not  believe 
that  many  of  the  people  among  whom  he  works,  whether  Christian 
or  non-Christian,  will  believe  that  he  carries  on  such  commercial 
enterprises  without  profit  to  himself ;  and  so  it  seems  to  me  that 
there  is  a  very  real  danger  here,  namely,  that  the  non-Christians 
may  come  to  think  that  the  religious  aim  which  we  profess  is  but 
a  cloak  for  our  real  aim  which  is  commercial,  and  in  proportion  as 
we  increase  the  number  of  these  industrial  enterprises  will  the 
impression  that  we  are  here  with  ulterior  aims  grow.  Can  we 
afford  to  be  less  careful  than  Paul  was  that  no  taint  of  commercial¬ 
ism  attaches  to  our  ministry  ?  But,  further  than  this,  is  the 
relation  of  employer  and  employees,  which  he  thus  constitutes 
between  himself  and  most  of  his  Christians,  helpful  to  his  ministry 
as  a  minister  of  the  word  of  God  and  a  prophet  declaring  the  will 
of  God  unto  men  ?  I  think  not ;  and  I  doubt  if  anyone  could 
be  found  to  maintain  that  the  pastor  of  a  church  at  home  would 
be  anything  but  seriously  hindered  and  hampered  in  his  ministry 
by  being  the  employer  of  most  of  his  congregation  during  six  days 
of  the  week.  Personally,  I  would  rather  preach  to  ten  persons 
who  came  because  they  really  desired  to  hear  the  word  of  God 
expounded  and  interpreted  than  to  one  hundred  who  came  because 
they  were  afraid  of  offending  their  employer  and  losing  their  job. 
I  have  thought  much  in  recent  years  on  this  subject  ;  and  it  is 
my  decided  opinion  that  when  we  introduce  a  commercial  element 
into  our  relations  to  those  to  whom  we  minister,  we  limit  our  power 
and  success  in  the  higher  sphere  of  the  ministry  of  prayer  and  the 
word  of  God.  As  far  as  my  experience  and  observation  goes,  the 
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more  a  missionary  does  for  the  native  Christian  community  under 
his  care  in  material  things  the  less,  as  a  rule,  do  they  esteem  his 
office  as  a  religious  teacher  and  minister  of  the  word  of  God.  I  am 
not  disposed  to  blame  the  native  Christians  for  this,  because  I 
believe  that  missionaries  have,  in  no  slight  degree,  contributed  to 
this  lowered  conception  of  the  missionary’s  office  by  often  virtu¬ 
ally  abdicating  their  office  as  ministers  of  the  word  of  God  in  order 
to  serve  the  tables  of  industrial  or  social  undertakings  for  bettering 
the  material  and  temporal  condition  of  those  to  whom  they  minis¬ 
ter  in  spiritual  things. 

But,  even  suppose  we  should  be  able  to  guard  against  the 
suspicion  that  we  are  personally  profiting  by  these  industrial 
enterprises,  we  shall  still  be  unable  to  guard  against  dishonesty  and 
unchristian  practices  on  the  part  of  the  native  assistants  upon  whom 
we  must  perforce  largely  depend  in  conducting  the  various  details 
of  the  business  for  which  we  have  made  ourselves  responsible. 
While  I  believe  that  there  is  steady  advance  in  the  direction  of 
higher  ideals  of  practical  righteousness  and  purer  ethical  standards, 
it  must  still  be  sadly  confessed  that  very  many  native  Christians 
cannot  safely  be  trusted  to  handle  money  in  large  sums,  in  the 
distribution  of  famine  relief  or  in  the  conduct  of  ordinary  industrial 
enterprises,  or  be  placed  in  positions  of  great  responsibility  and 
trust  in  business  undertakings.  Several  years  ago  one  of,  my 
neighboring  missionaries  wished  to  send  two  annas  to  each  of  some 
poor  widows  in  a  Christian  hamlet  not  far  from  the  mission 
compound,  and  he  ventured  to  send  the  money  by  the  “ elders” 
of  the  hamlet ;  but  he  found  out  afterwards  that  these  “  elders  ” 
kept  a  commission  of  12^  per  cent  for  their  trouble  !  With  such 
ideals  of  honesty — I  do  not  suppose  that  these  “  elders  ”  thought 
that  they  were  doing  anything  dishonest  or  discreditable — can  we 
make  sure  of  having  native  assistants  who  will  not  defraud  the 
people  employed  in  our  industrial  enterprises  ? 

It  may  be  thought  by  some  that  colonizing  Christians  on 
large  tracts  of  land  or  securing  for  them  small  tracts  of  land  in  the 
neighborhood  of  the  villages  where  they  live  is  a  form  of  Christian 
philanthropy  that  is  free  from  the  objections  which  may  be  urged 
against  ordinary  industrial  mission  work,  as,  though  the  cultivation 
of  land  may  be  considered  as  industrial  work,  the  missionary  is  not 
in  actual  charge  of  the  work  and  the  mission’s  share  in  the  enter¬ 
prise  is  limited  to  providing  part  of  the  capital,  viz.,  the  land,  by 
acting  as  land  agent  to  get  the  land  from  Government.  In  the 
actual  working  out  of  the  scheme,  however,  it  will  be  found  that 
in  most,  if  not  all,  cases  the  share  of  the  mission  and  missionary 
in  the  enterprise  is  anything  but  that  of  a  “  silent  partner  ;  ”  and 
in  the  end  I  believe  his  ministry  will  be  as  adversely  affected  by 
this  sort  of  industrial  work  as  by  that  which  would  seem  on  first 
consideration  more  directly  commercial,  though  the  circumstances. 
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which  bring  discredit  upon  his  ministry  may  be  somewhat  different 
from  those  which  we  have  considered  in  connection  with  more 
direct  industrial  work.  It  will  be  found  that  in  most  cases  it  will 
be  necessary  for  the  title  to  the  lands  to  be  kept  in  the  name  of 
the  mission  or  missionary,  if  the  Christians  are  to  enjoy  them  for 
any  length  of  time  ;  and  it  will  also  be  found  that  in  many  cases 
the  missionary  or  mission  must  find  capital  before  the  Christians 
can  bring  the  land  under  cultivation,  as  they  will  need  farming 
implements  and  tools  and  cattle  in  order  to  profit  by  the  lands 
which  have  been  secured  for  their  benefit.  In  some  cases  the 
missionary  may  find  the  cash  capital  required  by  getting  Govern¬ 
ment  to  give  agricultural  loans  ;  but,  even  though  Government 
thus  finances  the  colonization  scheme,  it  seems  to  me  that  from  a 
business  standpoint  the  missionary  or  mission  virtually  guarantees 
or  goes  security  for  the  loans,  as  the  applications  must  be  made  in 
the  name  of  the  missionary  or  mission  where  the  title  to  the  lands 
is  kept  in  the  name  of  the  mission,  and  where  the  lands  are  held  in 
the  names  of  the  Christians  the  applications  for  loans  are  probably 
endorsed  or  recommended  by  the  missionary. 

If  the  lands  have  been  secured  for  the  Christians  with  the 
idea  of  promoting  self-support  on  the  part  of  the  mission  churches 
or  congregations,  the  Christians’  enjoyment  of  these  lands  will 
probably  be  conditioned  upon  their  paying  tithes  into  the  church 
or  mission  treasury  ;  and  so  they  are  virtually  tenants  upon  mission 
lands  for  which  the  missionary  is  agent  as  regards  the  collection 
of  rents  (tithes)  and  the  general  management  of  the  estate.  It 
may  also  be  in  the  agreement  or  lease  under  which  the  lands  are 
enjoyed  by  the  Christians  that  in  case  any  tenant  comes  under 
church  discipline  and  is  excluded  from  the  church  he  shall  cease 
to  occupy  the  land  which  had  been  assigned  to  him  ;  and  so  it 
will  sometimes  devolve  upon  the  missionary  to  evict  a  tenant  who 
has  reverted  to  heathenism  or  lapsed  morally,  as  well  as  to  at 
times  enforce  the  payment  of  the  rent  (tithes).  It  may  be 
objected  by  some  that  I  ought  to  use  more  agreeable  words  in  this 
connection  than  “  rent  ”  and  “  tenant  ”  and  “  agent  ”  and  “  estate”; 
but  often  the  best  way  to  clear  the  ground  for  discussion  and  the 
clear  comprehension  of  what  is  involved  in  the  matter  under 
consideration  is  to  discard  euphemisms  for  ordinary  terms  ;  and 
moreover,  in  discussing  what  is  essentially  a  business  relation,  in 
nowise  essential  to  the  propagation  of  the  Christian  religion,  I 
believe  that  there  is  much  advantage  in  using  ordinary  business 
terms. 

The  question  of  the  effect  upon  the  progress  of  Christianity 
which  has  resulted  from  the  Church  holding  lands,  and  in  con¬ 
sequence  occupying  the  position  of  landlord  to  a  numerous  ten¬ 
antry,  is  too  large  a  question  to  enter  upon  here  ;  but  I  believe 
that  a  study  of  this  phase  of  the  history  of  Christianity  would  show 
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that  in  inaugurating  a  policy  of  holding  land  a  mission  is  taking  a 
step  that  is  fraught  with  disastrous  tendencies.  The  difficulties  in 
the  Philippine  Islands  arising  from  the  religious  orders  connected 
with  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  being  large  landholders  are  so 
recent  as  to  be  familiar  to  all :  “  The  four  orders — the  Dominicans, 

the  Augustinians,  the  Recoletos,  and  the  Franciscans,  none  of 
which  admit  natives  to  membership — were  the  owners  of  400,000 
acres  of  land,  largely  the  best  land  in  the  islands,  half  of  which  are 
near  Manila. ”24  I  wish,  however,  to  observe  in  this  connection 
that  it  seems  to  me  a  misuse  of  terms  to  use  the  word  “  self- 
support  ”  in  connection  with  the  rent — call  it  tithes  if  you  will,  but 
I  do  not  see  that  the  essential  facts  of  the  case  are  changed  there¬ 
by — of  land  held  in  the  name  of  the  mission  and  occupied  and  en¬ 
joyed  by  the  Christians  on  condition  that  they  pay  the  taxes  and 
in  addition  one  tenth  of  the  gross  produce  into  the  church  or 
mission  treasury.  Suppose,  for  example,  that  four  Protestant 
missions  held  400,000  acres  of  land  in  the  Madras  Presidency, 
largely  the  best  land  in  the  Presidency  and  with  half  of  this  amount 
near  the  City  of  Madras,  and  grant  that  there  was  no  oppression  of 
the  tenantry  or  rack-renting,  and  further,  that  the  rent  (tithes)  was 
all  honestly  used  for  the  support  of  evangelists,  pastors,  and 
teachers,  and  in  the  carrying  on  of  mission  work  generally,  so 
that  the  mission  societies  made  no  profit  out  of  their  position  as 
large  landholders,  even  so,  would  it  be  correct  to  call  this  self- 
support  ? 

There  remains  to  be  considered  the  question  of  the  effect 
upon  the  missionary’s  position,  as  one  who  claims  to  be  an 
ambassador  of  Christ  duly  accredited  by  his  ordination  as  one 
“  approved  of  God  to  be  entrusted  with  the  gospel,”  of  the  hold¬ 
ing,  in  the  name  of  the  mission  or  in  his  own  name,  of  lands  for 
which  he  is  virtually  the  agent  in  enforcing  the  payment  of  rents 
(tithes),  and  in  the  eviction  of  tenants  who  do  not  fulfil  the  terms 
of  the  lease  under  which  they  are  permitted  to  enjoy  the  land ; 


24  The  most  important  question  remaining  was  that  connected  with 
the  ownership  of  land  by  the  friars.  The  four  orders — the  Dominicans,  the 
Augustinians,  the  Recoletos.  and  the  Franciscans,  none  of  which  admit  the 
natives  to  membership — were  the  owners  of  400,000  acres  of  lands,  largely  the 
best  land  in  the  islands,  half  of  which  are  near  Manila.  No  rents  had  been 
collected  on  these  lands  between  1896  and  1902.  Through  all  the  years  of 
Spanish  government  the  friars  were  the  real  rulers  and  it  was  opposition  to 
them  that  caused  the  rebellion  of  1896.  It  was  the  object  of  the  commission  to 
buy  out  the  friars,  and  to  substitute  for  them,  as  spiritual  leaders,  American 
secular  priests..  With  this  object  in  view,  Judge  Taft  proceeded  to  Rome  in 
July,  1902,  and  negotiations  were  in  August,  1902,  progressing  on  the  subject, 
the  belief  of  the  members  of  the  American  commission,  as  well  as  that  of  all 
other  authorities,  being  that  the  removal  of  the  friars  was  of  the  utmost  im¬ 
portance  for  the  peace  and  progress  of  the  islands. 

John  Foreman,  F.R.G.S.,  author  of  ‘  The  Philippine  Islands in  the 
Encyclopcedia  Britannica,  Vol.  xxxi.  (Vol.  7  of  New  Vols.),  p.  671. 
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but  it  may  be  well  to  first  consider  the  effect  on  the  people,  both 
non-Christian  and  Christian,  among  whom  he  labors.  In  the  first 
place,  it  gives  a  very  prominent  position  to  the  idea  of  temporal 
advantage  to  be  gained  by  the  acceptance  of  Christianity  ;  and  we 
need  not  wonder  if  many  non-Christians  should  sincerely  believe 
that  in  the  case  of  the  majority  of  the  converts  the  idea  of  material 
gain  was  the  controlling  motive  in  their  forsaking  their  ancestral 
faith  for  an  alien  religion.  In  the  second  place,  in  the  case  of  the 
Christians,  the  relation  established  between  them  and  their 
missionary  is,  in  several  respects  false  and  inimicable  to  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  a  high  type  of  religious  life.  Instead  of  looking 
upon  the  missionary  as  preeminently  a  teacher  of  divine  truth, 
who  is  God’s  prophet  speaking  forth  and  revealing  the  will  of  God 
to  men,  and  a  minister  of  spiritual  things,  they  will  look  upon 
him  as  an  agent  for  the  management  of  the  mission  lands,  and  as 
such  virtually  their  landlord,  and  as  their  minister  in  temporal 
affairs  generally  ;  and  so  they  will  be  more  concerned  about  that 
which  is  likely  to  please  the  missionary  and  keep  his  favor  than 
about  what  is  pleasing  to  God,  more  anxious  to  stand  right  in  the 
sight  of  the  missionary  than  to  be  justified  before  God.  With  the 
missionary  holding  in  his  hands  the  power  to  evict  them  from  the 
lands  upon  which  they  depend  for  their  living  we  cannot  expect 
the  development  of  a  very  robust  type  of  Christian  manhood ;  but 
I  believe  that  a  servile  spirit  will  be  promoted,  as  well  as  a  religion 
largely  formal  and  with  all  the  hypocrisy  which  is  apt  to  ac¬ 
company  formalism,  for  with  the  enjoyment  of  his  holding  de¬ 
pendent  upon  conformity  to  certain  ecclesiastical  rules  and  stand¬ 
ards  of  faith  and  conduct  there  will  be  every  temptation  for  the 
tenant  to  outwardly  conform  to  all  the  requirements  upon  which 
his  occupation  and  enjoyment  of  the  land  is  dependent,  even 
though  there  is  no  moral  and  spiritual  response  to  the  faith  he 
professes  to  follow.  Moreover,  they  will  conceive  of  sin,  not  as 
sinning  against  God’s  love  and  holiness  and  coming  short  of  the 
glory  of  God,  but  rather  as  something  by  which  they  lose  the 
favor  and  good  will  of  the  missionary  and  in  consequence  suffer 
material  loss  or  penalty  ;  and  so  their  conception  of  sin  will 
almost  inevitably  be  lowered.  Further,  as  regards  giving  to  the 
Lord,  though  they  may  promise  the  tithe  with  great  enthusiasm 
in  the  beginning,  in  a  short  time  instead  of  this  being  a  voluntary 
gift,  which  they  bring  joyfully  to  the  Lord,  it  will  become  for  very 
many  practically  a  rent  which  they  would  not  give  if  they  could 
avoid  doing  so,  and  the  missionary  must  become  virtually  a 
collector  of  rents ;  and  so,  instead  of  promoting  the  grace  of 
Christian  giving,  it  will  be  in  the  end  a  hindrance. 

What  effect  will  the  relation,  which  is  established  between 
the  missionary  and  the  congregation  under  his  charge  by  the 
Christians,  or  a  considerable  number  of  them,  being  in  the  position 
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of  a  tenantry  upon  lands  held  in  the  name  of  the  mission  or  in  his 
name,  have  upon  his  position  as  a  minister  of  the  word  of  God  and 
an  ambassador  of  Christ  ?  I  am  not  here  concerned  with  the  loss 
of  time  or  the  diversion  of  his  efforts  to  the  serving  of  tables,  but 
I  am  concerned  rather  with  the  question  as  to  the  effect  upon  his 
ministry.  In  considering  this  question,  it  must  be  borne  in  mind 
that  he  stands  in  a  dual  relation  to  the  Christians  who  occupy 
these  lands  or  hope  to  occupy  such  lands,  and  practically  the  whole 
church  membership  would  be  included  in  the  two  categories  of  those 
who  had  land  and  those  who  hoped  to  have  land.  From  the  stand¬ 
point  of  his  ordination  he  is  the  leader  and  spiritual  head  of  the  con¬ 
gregation  or  congregations  of  his  field,  and  in  cases  of  discipline  or 
church  disorder  he  must  often  take  practical^  the  same  position  of 
authority  that  Paul  took  with  reference  to  the  lax  moral  and  ethical 
tone  and  church  disorder  which  prevailed  in  the  church  at  Corinth  ; 
but,  from  the  standpoint  of  his  relation  to  the  lands  which  are  under 
his  control  or  in  securing  which  he  has  acted  as  agent  in  the  nego¬ 
tiations  with  the  government,  he  is  also  the  patron  of  the  Christian 
community  and  the  agent  for  the  administration  of  the  landed  es¬ 
tate  connected  with  his  field.  Now  suppose  a  concrete  example, 
which  would  not  be  uncommon,  involving  his  acting  in  both  the 
relations  or  capacities  indicated  above.  A  tenant  upon  lands  con¬ 
nected  with  the  mission  lapses  into  heathenism  or  else  is  guilty  of 
some  moral  delinquency  which  involves  exclusion  from  the  church; 
and  it  is  necessary  for  the  missionary  to  intervene,  as  Paul  inter¬ 
vened  in  the  case  of  the  church  in  Corinth.  As  a  minister  of  Christ 
he  takes  part  in  the  investigation  and  counsels  the  church  as  to 
what  should  be  done  with  the  offender,  and  we  who  have  had  con¬ 
siderable  experience  know  that  the  missionary’s  influence  and 
authority  is  such  that  his  dictum  is  often  the  determining  factor  in 
the  action  taken  by  the  church  ;  and  then,  when  the  offender  has 
been  excluded  from  the  church,  in  his  capacity  as  agent  for  the 
management  of  the  mission  lands,  he  may  have  to  take  steps  to 
evict  the  tenant,  who,  by  coming  under  church  discipline,  has  for¬ 
feited  his  holding.  That  is,  the  missionary  not  only  by  virtue  of 
his  spiritual  position  and  authority,  “  in  the  name  of  the  Lord 
Jesus,”  2 5  pronounces  judgment  that  the  church  should  exclude  the 
offender  ;  but  he  also  virtually  condemns  the  person  under  disci¬ 
pline  to  suffer  a  certain  penalty  or  punishment,  viz.,  the  loss  of  his 
holding  and  perhaps  his  living  in  large  part.  Would  Paul’s  position 
have  been  as  strong  if,  after  by  the  exertion  of  his  apostolic 
authority  he  had  prevailed  upon  the  church  in  Cormth  to  exclude 
the  person  who  had  been  guilty  of  gross  and  open  immorality,  he 
had  been  responsible  for  having  the  man  evicted  from  land  which 
he  had  acquired  from  the  local  government  on  behalf  of  the  con- 
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verts  to  Christianity  in  Achaia  ?  We  can  hardly  imagine  the 
“  Apostolic  Mission  to  Achaia  ”  represented  by  Paul  the  Apostle 
to  the  Gentiles  approaching  the  Government  of  Achaia  with  a  re¬ 
quest  for  lands  for  his  mission  or  for  the  converts  which  by  the 
efforts  of  himself  and  fellow  missionaries  and  assistants  had  been 
gathered  together  ;  but,  if  this  thought  is  incongruous  to  us,  would 
he  have  compromised  his  position  as  an  ambassador  of  Christ  by 
so  doing  any  more  than  we  do  by  such  methods  of  missionary  ef¬ 
fort  ?  Would  not  Paul  have  felt  that  his  mission  was  compro¬ 
mised  in  the  e3^es  of  men  if  to  the  converts  gathered  in  the  church 
of  Corinth  and  throughout  the  province  of  Achaia  he  had  stood 
in  the  relation  of  land  agent  or  landlord  as  well  as  minister  of  the 
word  of  God  ?  Would  he  not  have  felt  that  such  a  dual  relation 
was  incompatible  with  being  “  separated  unto  the  gospel  of  God  ”? 
Could  he  have  dealt  so  effectively  with  the  situation  which  arose 
in  the  church  in  Corinth  if  he  had  any  connection  with  their  tem¬ 
poral  affairs  ? 

In  conclusion,  I  wish  to  suggest  that  we  often  fail  to  attain  to 
any  adequate  realization  of  the  great  responsibilities  and  the  equally 
great  opportunities  of  the  ministry  to  which  we  have  been  set 
apart  by  formal  ordination  and  the  laying  on  of  hands,  for  if  we 
did  we  could  not  but  feel  how  unseemly  it  is  for  those  ordained  to 
the  ministry  of  the  word  to  forsake  the  word  of  God  and  serve 
tables,  and  how  incongruous  it  is  for  ambassadors  of  the  “ministry 
of  reconciliation”  to  entangle  themselves  in  commercial  enterprises 
or  descend  to  the  position  of  land  agents.  As  we  study  the  minis¬ 
try  of  Isaiah,  or  Jeremiah,  or  Peter,  or  Paul,  we  can  see  without 
difficulty  that,  in  the  case  of  each,  the  responsibilities  and  oppor¬ 
tunities  of  his  ministry  were  so  great  that  all  his  powers  were 
needed  to  compass  the  work  which  he  was  divinely  called  to 
undertake  ;  and  we  may  well  smile  at  the  incongruous  thought  of 
Isaiah  or  Paul  turning  aside  from  the  main  purpose  of  his  ministry 
to  engage  in  philanthropic  and  industrial  mission  work.  But  is 
the  message  that  we  are  commissioned  to  bear  to  the  Gentiles 
inferior  in  any  way  to  the  message  which  the  prophet  of  old  was 
commissioned  to  proclaim  to  the  chosen  people,  or  has  the  gospel 
of  God's  grace  and  love  and  man’s  need  lost  in  interest  and  power 
since  the  great  Apostle  to  the  Gentiles  determined  to  know  nothing 
save  Jesus  Christ  and  him  crucified  ?  If  the  gospel  we  profess  to 
be  commissioned  to  proclaim  to  all  nations  is  not  outworn  and 
the  necessity  of  man’s  being  reconciled  to  God  is  not  less  urgent 
than  it  was  when  Paul  and  his  fellow  apostles  were  beseeching 
men  everywhere  to  be  reconciled  to  God,  shall  we  not  say  with 
the  Twelve  :  “  It  is  not  fit  that  we  should  forsake  the  word  of 

God,  and  serve  tables . We  will  continue  stedfastly  in 

prayer,  and  in  the  ministry  of  the  word”  ? 
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